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EROS ? 


LATO first divides the world, then he brings it together. The 

Eros is the principle of relationship. I will begin with the di- 
vision. We are all familiar with the distinction between the in- 
telligible and the visible, the Good and the World of Shadows, the 
transcendental and the immediate. The clearest formulation is in 
the form of the contrast between the Limit and the Unlimited. Es- 
sentially these are not so much diverse worlds as diverse aspects of 
the one world, and as such I will treat them. 

The Unlimited represents the phase of indefiniteness, exempli- 
fied well in the manifold of sense, in which one quality is indistin- 
guishable from another and all things merge together. What are 
some of its characteristics? 

First, the flux. The Unlimited is the aspect of instability, of 
the perishing of things. The world of immediacy is one of constant 
change; thus, it is impossible to designate any object in the mani- 
fold, because it passes. If I point to a white color, that color has 
already turned grey or black. There is nothing which I can call 
this or that; there are no objects; it is the realm of non-being. We 
may use as an illustration Plato’s account of the democratic man. 
The latter has no fixed nature; you can not say of him that he is 
good or that he is bad. He is the prey of passing moods. In the 
morning he is greatly excited over philosophy, but his sporting 
friends come in to call and he soon decides that athletics is the thing. 
In the afternoon he reconsiders and drops in at a political meeting, 
but soon he tires and feels irresistibly drawn to a business career. 
By now, evening has come, casting all serious thoughts into obscurity, 
and our hero gives himself over to a good time. 

Secondly, in the Unlimited nothing is in and for itself; being is 
relative, that is, by reference to a standpoint. For example, being 
is relative to a knowing subject. Nothing has an intrinsic nature. 
Hence, for every different subject, there is a different world. My 
world is private and incommunicable. There are no objective stand- 
ards in terms of which different minds may control their experiences 
and so come together. Thus the Unlimited is a collection of unre- 
lated private perspectives. 


1 This paper was read at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the Ameri- 
tan Philosophical Association, Amherst College, December, 1933. 
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Turn to conduct; here the Unlimited means a field of private jn. 
terests at war with one another, acknowledging no obligation beyond 
themselves respectively. An appetite is a private perspective in re. 
spect of values; it is by nature selfish, absorbed in its own self-satis. 
faction, lacking any beyondness. At this level, we have the olj- 
garchical man who is acquisitive, dominated by profit; he ignores 
the interests of the public; morally he is a monad without windows, 
Such a man finds himself isolated, friendless. Society is broken up 
into classes: the plutocratic minority, on the one hand, and on the 
other, the masses, pauperized and criminal. 

Thus, the Unlimited is a chaos—separate bits of matter, of mind, 
of appetite, pressing about, without any common bond. 

Thirdly, the Unlimited is the indiscriminate mingling of all 
forms and all things. It is objective confusion. In the manifold, 
there are no distinctions, but each thing passes into its opposite, 
Judgments are both true and false and neither; hence no significant 
judgment is possible, for thought is division. There is no individ. 
uality, for individuality is definiteness—being this, not that. Con- 
sider the poet: he is one with the river, and the forest and the wind 
and everything that touches his sensibility. He is in the present 
and also in the past, among the scenes he depicts. He is Protean 
and promiscuous, participating in all nature and all time. He has 
no central focus and no individuality of his own. Consider the 
actor. When Plato is criticizing actors (or imitators as he calls 
them) surely he has in mind not professional actors, but actors in 
life, in short, people with the dramatic temperament. They are 
those who whatever they do, are playing a réle; they are addressing 
an audience, even if that audience be themselves. Suggestible toa 
degree, they are forever enacting a character from life or fiction; 
they live other people’s lives; they have no character, no being of 
their own. They are the receptacle of the Timaeus. 

In sum, the Unlimited has no fixity, has no bond, has no division. 

In contrast with the above we have the Limit; this is the prin 
ciple of definiteness and of structure, as exemplified in the system of 
universals. 

The universals neither pass away, nor come to be; they are, and 
as such provide a fixed object for the mind, making discourse pos 
sible. In the realm of universals, we have otherness—that is, i 
dividuation. And they are what they are, not by reference to aly 
perspective, but in themselves. Avra xa6’abra—things as such, nol 
referential; they exist by simple location (to borrow a phrase from 
Professor Whitehead) or in Plato’s own words, they are simple 
entities. Hence the mind can grasp them without being committel 
to an infinite regress. The conception of a Platonic universal is the 
archetype of the idea of a substance subsisting in itself and under: 
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stood by itself. Universals form a systematic pattern in which each 
element has an intrinsic self-identity—is a that. 

Now, the real is neither the intelligible as such, nor the sensible, 
but the mixture of the two—the mixed class of the Philebus. God 
creates the world by imposing order upon the chaos; thus, we have 
nature with its laws. In knowledge, the confused manifold, by being 
placed in correspondence with the pattern of concepts, achieves clear- 
ness and distinctness. Judgment is the mixture of the brute given 
with a what; discourse is the organization of sensations according 
to the categories of being and non-being, of identity and diversity, 
of relation and value.* Now, these notions are fixed for the mind, 
issuing as they do from the Good; hence the problem of a natural, 
objective language corresponding to these notions is raised, and. this 
is the problem of the Cratylus. 

Craftsmanship is procedure according to rules. Ordinary trade 
panders to the appetites and is selfish; the professional attitude is 
one in which the appetites are governed by an objective standard. 
It is a manifestation of the Eros. Craftsmanship is appetite tran- 
seending its own particularity, and meeting other appetites on the 
common ground of the Good. Take human nature. In the third 
book of the Republic, Plato advocates the ideal of the self-sufficient 
man.* In contrast to the actor who lacks a self-identity, the self- 
sufficient man depends on nothing outside, he is non-relative; self- 
sufficiency is the conception of intrinsic being, of substance, of in- 
dividuation through otherness. The self-sufficient man is the em- 
bodiment, in the material of human nature, of the aspect of the 
Limit as division and self-existence. The ideal of self-sufficiency 
has been a dominating conception in the history of ethics, colliding 
with the opposite ideal of man in nature and in society; and it is 
important to realize that such an ethical notion has roots in the meta- 
physical doctrine of intrinsic being. 

The intelligible world supplies to impulses, fixed objectives, foci 
of integration, centers of individuation. In nature, in knowledge, 
in action, in appetite, the real is the mixture. The Eros is the au- 
thor of the mixture and hence of the real world; it is the process 
whereby the multiplicity achieves harmony. And conversely, by its 
ingression in the sensible world, the realm of the intelligible achieves 
motion and life. Thus, the Eros is motion and the real world is a 
becoming—v~yéveors els cbciav—* generation into being. 

The Eros is the love of Beauty and of the Good. Now all things 
desire the Good; further they desire nothing else; further, this love 
is not something casual; it is intrinsic to their being. In sum, all 

2 Theaetetus, 186. 


8 Republic, 387d. 
* Philebus, 26d. 
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things crave the Good by their very nature. Thus, the Eros is the 
primordial attraction of the actual by the ideal. And this attrae. 
tion is a symmetrical relation ; God loves the world,® Beauty imparts 
itself to things. In short, the Eros expresses the aboriginal relevance 
between the two opposites—the Limit and the Unlimited. 

Just as Plato holds that experience is only the occasion for the 
knowledge of the universal, so he maintains that love of the par. 
ticular is only the occasion for love of the Good. Plato is no more 
an empiricist as to love than he is as to knowledge. The concept 
renders the percept significant; so does the ideal dimly present in 
the actual render love of the particular significant. We already 
desire our ideal and then go about seeking an object toward which 
we might express that desire; love is recollection, it is a priori. This 
is the aspect of the inherent connection between the realms of tran- 
scendental things and of the flux. 

The Eros is a werati—a principle of betweenness, as follows: Eros 
is desire. Now desire is neither immortal nor mortal; neither divine, 
nor human. Not divine, because desire implies a lack, a deprivation. 
The Gods, who possess everything, desire nothing. Not mortal, be- 
cause total absence of the Good would entail absence of desire, 
Neither the completely ignorant nor the completely wise desire the 
truth. Desire is a mixture of being and non-being—it is a da:uoriovr— 
ademon. Thus, it is an intermediary between the two realms, actively 
engaged in interpreting the Gods to men, conveying the commands of 
the ones, and the prayers of the others.® 

The mixture is really a mixing: it is a process of bringing to- 
gether; the passage of one metaphysical factor into the other. This 
brings us to the aspect of the Eros as activity. 

To desire something is to desire that it should exist; desire is the 
impetus to action. Thus the Eros is a potency of movement—not 
of any sort, but movement with a direction. The Eros is process, 
but unlike Bergson’s durée réélle, it is process toward a goal, the 
achievement of value. Of course, the Eros is not merely a human 
attitude, but a metaphysical factor for all Nature. Hence, Nature 
is a field for history—it is the realization of the Good—never com- 
pleted. The real is change and becoming. This essay is really an 
amplification of Plato’s dictum that being is power, that is, activity 
of agency or of patience—relationship.? Movement is toward a fixed 
goal which is the Good. Hence, we have Rest as well as Motion. 
Moreover, the Eros is not directed toward the Good as a general 
objective; the Good is articulated in the universals: thus, the uti- 
versals supply specific objectives to the Eros. And we could just 

5 Timaeus, 29e, 30a. 

6 Symposium, 202e, 203a, 

7 Sophist, 247e, 248b. 
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as well state the matter from the other end. The Eros is the es- 
sences achieving their realization. 

But what we desire to achieve we also desire to keep. There is 
the impetus to the preservation of values. Plato speaks of ‘‘sav- 
ing’? what is mortal. At this point, the emphasis shifts from the 
Eros of the Ideal to the Eros of the Eternal; for the desire to pre- 
serve is the desire for Eternality. Rather, the two desires are joined 
in one: we have the desire for endless possession of the Good. Yet 
things in the world of sense are subject to decay: all concrete 
achievement must perish. How then can we have enduring pres- 
ervation of achievement? By pro-creation, whether bodily or psych- 
ical. Any objective work represents the endeavor of the individ- 
ual to persist beyond his own perishing, by externalizing himself; 
thus propagation of life, inventiveness, political ambition, creation 
in art and science, all these are a result of the desire for immortal- 
ity. It can not be too strongly stressed that there is no Platonic 
love in Platonic love. 

Creativity is perpetual; the child must die, and therefore to ob- 
tain its own survival, it generates another child, and so on forever. 
Hence the Eros is not only becoming, it is transition, as exhibited, 
eg., in the self-propagative drive of life. The similarity to Freud 
is striking. Both agree that love is a fundamental impulse. Both 
alike construe love in terms other than its obvious expression. And 
the difference between the two is a regular difference. For Freud, 
love of the ideal is a sublimation of sex; for Plato, sex is a subli- 
mation of the love of the ideal. Stand Plato on his head, and you 
get Freud. But it is not true that Plato construes love in ideal- 
istic terms alone: the Eros has Plenty as its Father, and Poverty 
as its Mother—it derives from both being and non-being. On the 
one hand, it is rational love; on the other, it is a primitive impulse, 
earthly, rough, and squalid, weaving intrigues, shrewd, endowed 
with the practical intellect of instinct.® 

Plato states that there is transition within the same individual.’® 
In the mind, nothing remains the same. Habits, feelings, attitudes, 
experiences, beliefs, all pass. Memory is not the persistence of the 
old, but the substitution of something new, for what has gone. The 
life of the mind is a perpetual perishing, and a perpetual renewal; 
this is the stream of consciousness, in which there is no identity of 
self, but a similarity of pattern, for as Plato says, we have on the 
oe hand a passing away and on the other a birth of something 
like it22 Since immortality by self-identity is excluded, we have 

8 Symposium, 208a. 

® Symposium, 203. 

10 Ibid, 207d. 

11 Ibid, 208b. 
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the next best, which is immortality by substitution, and this is suc- 
cession, transition to otherness. And this is duration. Time is 
the formal aspect of the Eros; there is a suggestion in Plato—no 
less definite because of its being only a suggestion—that time is the 
realization of eternity through limitation. The realization of the 
Good in finite form requires an endless succession of embodiments; 
it is as though an infinite series were arrived at by enumeration. 
Hence the Platonic universal generates an indefinite number of par- 
ticulars in space and in time. This I believe to be the meaning of 
Plato’s phrase in the Timaeus that time is the moving image of 
Eternity.2?. Thus, transition results from the conflict between the 
Unlimited and the Limit. The first makes for perishing; the sec- 
ond counteracts this by bringing about a renewed instance of what 
has perished, and the interplay of the two makes for transitiveness. 
In sum, time is a mixture of Eternity with Mortality. 

Thought, too, is a manifestation of the Eros. The vision of the 
Good, discussed in the sixth book of the Republic, comes at the end 
of an arduous pilgrimage, by a continued elaboration, step by step, 
of the material of sense. Plato holds that abstract conceptions are 
acquired, if at all, with difficulty and slowly, whereas sensations 
are native.* Again, Plato attacks books, and the written word, 
in general, because it can not answer questions; it is thought erys- 
tallized, it is like a lifeless image.** Thought is conversation, com- 
munication between minds, or a dialogue with oneself; thus, an 
interaction. Thought is an effluence of life. Plato speaks of 
thought as a living organism ;* that is, it is an adaptive response 
to the diversity of circumstance in the environment: diversity of 
questions or of data. For Plato, error consists primarily in dogma; 
for example, experience itself is not false; error comes by the taking 
of experience as the absolute truth—by the stopping short. Thus 
error is fixation, intellectual complacency. The action of the Eros 
upon the mind is to release it from tradition and conventionality in 
thought.** In another connection, Plato speaks of enthusiasm as 
melting the rigidity of the wings of the soul.’ 

Thought is passage; theories must pass and be succeeded by new 
theories. A hypothesis should not be used as an ending-point, but 
as an ‘‘horme,’’?® an impulse, a point of departure for further 
theories. Thought is wonder, question and answer, giving rise to 

12 Timaeus, 37d. 

13 Theaetetus, 186c. 

14 Phaedrus, 275d. 

15 Phaedrus, 276a., 

16 Ibid., 265a. 

17 Ibid., 251b. 

18 Republic, 511b. 
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further questions. Thus, thought is passage both among minds 
and among theories; the dialectic is the Eros operating in thought. 

So far, the Eros has meant first, life, and second, more life. 
Further, it means better life. That is, the Eros is a factor of pro- 
gression, with, perhaps, a consequent change of pattern. In the 
Symposium, Plato depicts the Eros as the ascent from the love of 
the individual to the love of the collectivity, from the love of the 
concrete to love of the abstract, culminating in the mystical vision 
of Absolute Beauty, beyond conceptual formulation and beyond 
art.° Here we are presented with a logic of desire, with the Eros 
as an inductive process leading to more and more generalized loyal- 
ties. 

Corresponding to the ascent, there is also the descent; we have 
both progression and retrogression. Nothing which participates in 
the sensible world, can remain. In man, in society, in knowledge, 
in nature, we have the alternations of a rise and a fall. Human na- 
ture exhibits the rhythm of movement and fixation, routine and 
spontaneity, with intermittent and momentary insights into the final 
Good. The Greeks were fascinated by the theme of the degenera- 
tion of man. There are not only the dramatic tragedies, there is 
also Thucydides, whose account of the decline and fall of Athens is 
perhaps the greatest of all the Greek tragedies. The fall comes 
about through insolence, that is, self-attribution of achievement, loss 
of self-transcendence. In the eighth and the ninth books of the 
Republic, Plato gives a graphic account of the degradation of man 
as an individual and as a group. 

Not only human nature, but nature in general exhibits alterna- 
tion. There is a cycle of cosmological epochs in which a period of 
a reign of order is succeeded by an epoch in which the maximum of 
confusion and chance obtain. This I take to be the moral of the 
myth in the Politicus.”° 

It thus appears that the mixture is not a static fact, but some- 
thing in process of achievement. We should speak not so much of 
the togetherness of the Limit with the Unlimited, but of the becom- 
ing of the togetherness. The concrete fact is a tendency. There 
is not only the becoming, but, if I may use the word, the un-becom- 
ing, corruption as well as growth. What is it that brings about de- 
cline? Plato sometimes toys with the idea of an independent prin- 
ciple of destruction, an evil soul, but he never commits himself to 
this view. So far as I know, there is no metaphysical principle of 
evil in Plato’s system. The Receptacle on which the Demiourgos 
operates, is not evil, but neutral. In the Timaeus, Plato posits both 

19 Symposiwm, 211. ' 

20 Politicus, 270-274. 
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teleology and mechanism, and mechanism codperates with purpose, 
as far as possible.21 Here we have the clue. We have the codpera. 
tion, and also the limitation upon that codperation imposed by the 
fact that they are two distinct principles. In short, there is the 
relevance between the intelligible and the sensible, and there is also 
the distinctness. The connection between the two is in the nature 
of a polarity, with a phase of attraction and a phase of repulsion, 
The phase of attraction is the Eros, life, ascent; the phase of repul- 
sion is descent, and dissolution. Nature arises from the mingling of 
the two diverse metaphysical factors: the factor of definiteness and 
the factor of objective confusion; there is necessarily a conflict, a 
resistance, a duality which are continually being overcome, but 
never finally resolved. 

And so we come to the Psyche. The psyche is the principle of 
movement and change, both of growth and of decay, of composi- 
tion and of dissolution. Plato arrives at this doctrine by contrast- 
ing the two kinds of movement, passive or inert, and active. That 
is, there is motion in a thing which is caused by motion in another 
thing ; but such motion can exist only if there is a first, an origina- 
tive motion. This is the psyche, which is defined as the source of 
change, as inherent spontaneity. And, unlike Aristotle’s God, the 
psyche is itself a motion; in short, the psyche is self-activity, gener- 
ating motion in other things.2* It never ceases from generating 
motion. Further, the soul originates motion in a definite direction, 
namely, for the realization of the Good. Thus, the psyche is the 
basis of the Eros. 

The psyche, as Plato states in the Republic, issues from the 
Good ;7° it is also founded on the Receptacle. In the Receptacle, 
there is irregular, surging motion; Plato identifies the Receptacle 
with the maternal principle of vitality, which is impregnated by 
the eternal things. The Eros, then, issues from this reservoir of 
life; it is a transformation of this potency into directed movement. 
We have a hierarchy of movements in Plato’s system: the movement 
of inertia, then life, then psychical activity, and at the end, nous,* 
that is, the movement of the dialectic; the rank in the hierarchy 
being determined by the degree of control of movement by the prin- 
ciple of order. 

In this paper we have indicated three notions as fundamental 
to Plato’s system: the Limit, the Unlimited, and the passage be- 
tween the two, which is the Eros. The Limit and the Unlimited, 
taken as independent entities, are abstractions. The completely 

21 Timaeus, 46d. 

22 Laws, 896a, 897a; Phaedrus, 245. 


23 Republic, 508b, d. 
24 Sophist, 248e. 
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real is a relational complex: the relation of these terms. In the 
early dialogues, Plato speaks of the intelligible world as subsisting 
independently of the world of generation. How can this be recon- 
ciled with the account of Plato given in the above paragraphs? 
We must be careful not to represent Plato as having a consistent 
and definite system. Plato is himself the Eros. Thus, there is also 
the rejection, in the Sophist, of the doctrine that the real is with- 
out motion and life.** However, we may consider the following 
suggestion: for Plato the ultimate fact is the polarity between the 
Limit and the Unlimited. Polarity includes both relevance and 
distinctness. There is the aspect of the transcendence of the In- 
telligible world, and there is the aspect of the immanence of the 
Intelligible in the Sensible. 

In sum, the real world is an enduring activity—a perpetual 
process, self-generating, and renewing itself, directed toward the 
achievement of value. This value must be conceptually appre- 
hended before it can be pursued; hence the process has a mental 
phase. At the other end, the activity is rooted in the violent ir- 
regular motion in the Receptacle—hence there is also the brute, irra- 
tional phase. 


RAPHAEL DEmMos. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





SPECIFIC QUALITY 


N this paper quality shall denote specific or immediate quality 

and only such quality. It is assumed that the natural world as 
revealed in consciousness contains specific quality. Various theo- 
ries of quality have appeared in the career of philosophic specula- 
tion. It is not, however, the aim of this paper to trace the histor- 
ical course of these doctrines. My purpose is to defend certain 
propositions concerning the metaphysical and logical status of spe- 
cifie quality. I find that many contemporary philosophers deny 
these propositions with the consequent introduction of myth into 
their philosophic thinking. 

Let us admit that the same specific quality can be situated in 
different parts of space at the same time or in the same or different 
parts of space at different times, or at different times in a temporal 
series without spatial character, if there be any such. What fol- 
lows from this assumption? That a quality has pictorial or quali- 
tative being when it is not the quality of some event in a present 
perspective? That it subsists in a realm other than that of the 


25 Sophist, 248e. 
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flow of natural events? Such implications are arbitrary. I hold 
that a quality has qualitative being only when and where it so exists, 
This, I admit, should be a truism, but since it has been denied it 
is not an otiose truism. Qualities have qualitative being only when 
they qualify the natural world. The fact, which I take for granted, 
that they can be present in events at different times is an interest. 
ing, important, and distinguishing trait that they possess. If sub. 
sistence is defined to indicate nothing more than that, then specific 
qualities subsist. In other words if subsistence and universality 
are synonyms qualities can subsist, for they are assumed to be uni- 
versals. 

Why has this position, seemingly so simple, escaped philosopher 
of great acumen? They have thought that the lasting possibility 
of referring in discourse to a quality requires that the quality sub. 
sist qualitatively in a non-natural realm. Consider. It is signif. 
cant to say that a certain specific quality is not situated in the pres. 
ent spread of events. Indeed this is the case of every such net- 
work of events with reference to some specific qualities. If this is 
the case, then i¢ (the specific quality in question) does not subsist 
qualitatively at present. (The limitation ‘‘at present’’ does not 
mean what is assumed, namely, that it is not situated in the present 
natural spread of events, but that it does not subsist in any other 
realm which, by accidental reference to the present state of nature, 
can also be called present, since it is ‘‘simultaneous’’ with the pres 
ent.) I purposely italicize the word ‘‘it,’’ for certain thinker 
maintain that this reference to ‘‘it’’ reinstates the qualitative sub- 
sistence of the quality, thus casting the blight of self-contradiction 
on my assertion that ‘‘it’’ does not subsist qualitatively at present. 
However I fail to see any contradiction in admitting these two 
propositions—A certain quality is not a quality of any event ina 
present memory or perceptual perspective and Jt does not subsist 
qualitatively at present. Indeed if it were necessary to summi 
a quality into being in order to refer to it, these propositions would 
be inconsistent. But it is obvious that we often refer to a quality 
without conjuring it into pictorial being. The point is that if 
reference to a quality necessitated the qualitative being of the refer 
ent at the moment of reference it would be impossible to suppos 
that it has no qualitative being at that moment which is simultane 
ous with the present warp and woof of events. How, then, is it 
possible to refer at present to a quality which does not now subsist 
qualitatively? The answer seems obvious. The fact that this qual 
ity once existed is sufficient to act as the required object of the 
reference. 

An absolutely specific quality is an entity capable of being mult 
ply-placed in time or in space or in space and time. In this sens 
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and only in this sense is it an eternal object. It can not be located 
at one and only one position in a given time series or spatial field. 
This, however, does not mean that if the natural world were annihi- 
lated (admitting for the moment this non-sensical proposition) the 
qualitative subsistence of specific qualities would be undisturbed. 
Indeed, they too would be annihilated, for they are only certain 
repeatable traits of the natural world and would sink with the ship 
of which they are passengers. 

An absolutely specific quality that shall never be ‘‘exemplified’’ 
has no qualitative subsistence, is a sheer myth. That only can have 
qualitative being which has existed, exists, or will exist. I know 
of no valid argument ever adduced to prove the necessity of ad- 
mitting such entities. And I see no empirical ground for accepting 
them. They remain decorative products of unnecessary assump- 
tions. 

Exemplification and ingression of specific qualities (eternal ob- 
jects of a sort) can be spoken of only in a metaphorical sense. The 
specific quality does not alight from on high into this world of 
change. It exists only in this world. Exemplification should indi- 
cate only that the present specific quality may now exist elsewhere 
or may have existed in the past or can exist in the future. Indeed, 
it ought to signify nothing save that the present entity is a uni- 
versal. 

Every specific quality persists through a temporal interval. 
This temporal aspect is empirically necessary for its being. To 
argue that since the specific quality may remain identical through- 
out this temporal span it is not itself temporal, is unconvincing. 
Empirically, every subdivision of its duration is also a duration. To 
say that it is our intuition of the quality that lasts and not the qual- 
ity itself assumes the point at issue. Then there are specific quali- 
ties that require a temporal period in order to be. The type of such 
specific qualities is a melody. To assume either that a melody is 
composed of a series of non-temporal qualities or that it is a dateless 
essence containing a temporal perspective does violence to the obvi- 
ous facts, and makes nonsense of continuity. Time is necessary for 
the very being of all absolutely specific qualities. This is not incon- 
sistent with asserting that they have no one position in the order of 
time and space. 

There are novel specific qualities (eternal objects, esthetic es- 
Sences). Indeed it seems clear that certain specific qualities can 
exist now which never existed previously. All creation in art and 
music gives evidence of this. It is not, of course, necessary to refer 
to such exceptional cases, for at this very moment I am causing new 
qualities. I can understand why Santayana denies that any qual- 
ity can be novel, for that tenet is involved in his non-natural defi- 
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nition of subsistence. But I think it is a wholly unnecessary thesis, 
It is true that novel refers essentially to a past time series. A spe. 
cific quality is novel at a stated time if no quality identical to it 
occurred in ‘‘all’’ the time previous. 

I am evidently making specific quality a being with a peculiar 
history. The cosmic biographer in writing the history of a given 
specific quality may say—Quality nine thousand and ninety-nine 
appeared on the cosmic stage in 180 B.C. during seconds fifty and 
fifty-one of 4 A.M. of January 12th of that year in this and this 
spot, then disappeared to reappear at this spot and that time and 
also in that spot at the same time and then disappeared to appear, 
ete., etc. If the quality really appeared for a first time and fora 
last time, it has a date of birth and death. Obviously since one can 
not verify whether a given quality has appeared for the first or last 
time, this has not great value for specific judgments as to novelty, 
Yet that some qualities are novel seems to be a plausible thesis. | 
do not say that every quality must once have been novel. About 
that no evidence seems to be forthcoming. Yet surely it is plausible 
that the creation of, say, the saxophone has produced sounds wholly 
novel in the history of the cosmos. 

There is no realm of esthetic essences prior logically or temporally 
to the natural world. Esthetic essences are aspects of every present 
slice of nature. They are the immediate qualitative aspects of the 
flux. The idea that the garb of every event must come out of an 
‘‘antecedent’’ pan-inclusive storehouse or museum, that has an in- 
exhaustible permanent overstock, is a useless thesis tied up with a 
faulty definition of subsistence. 

There is no realm of truth in the sense that this realm is a non- 
temporal painting in terms of qualitative essences of the happenings 
of nature. The realm of truth is an aspect of nature—nature as able 
to enter into situations of reflective inquiry and as controlling the 
truth-value of the propositions involved in such inquiry. The theory 
that a synthetic picture from no particular standpoint constitutes 
the truth about an event represents, to pass over the questionable 
assumption of such a standpoint, a confusion between presentative 
immediacy and inferential knowledge. In addition a ‘‘synthetic” 
picture existing in a subsistent realm is an unverifiable entity. A 
history congealed into a picture is a striking literary phrase, but 
unfortunately it points to nothing empirically given. 

The possibility of a specific quality is not itself qualitative. 1 
may hold in my left hand a glass containing a blue liquid and in my 
right one containing a green liquid and assert that a certain specific 
visual quality will result if they are mixed. If this as a matter of 
fact will occur, then the predicted specific quality will be a property 
of the antecedent situation, but it will not necessarily exist any- 
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where qualitatively at that moment. In this case, possibility is a 
proleptic characteristic of the antecedent situation, but it is, of 
course, not a pictorial characteristic nor need it then exist pictorially 
anywhere. 

The concept of a specific quality is, of course, not itself a specific 
quality. It is the class of all specific qualities matchable with the 
given specific quality. To assume, then, that the concept would 
have being if there were no specific quality of its class is meaning- 
less. The same class would result if any other member of the class 
were taken as the standard. The concept may also be considered 
the type of the set of performable operations of matching with the 
given specific quality. The concept is either the standard opera- 
tion or the class defined by that operation. The classifiability of the 
specific quality is its concept antecedent to the actual classification 
by matching. 

There are novel concepts. Indeed there are novel specific quali- 
ties. And every such novel specific quality creates the concept that 
is its possible definition. Thus a certain temporal aspect is intro- 
duced into concepts. 

The claim to indubitable knowledge of specific quality is noth- 
ing but a mirage that promises a paradise of omniscience and cog- 
nitive bliss, but finally leads to intellectual penury and abstention. 
Immediacy, far from being the cognitively certain, is not knowledge 
at all. Dewey has justly asserted again and again that qualities 
per se are had and not known. All knowledge is extrinsic to its 
subject-matter. It is about its subject-matter, but is not literally 
identified with it. Indeed, consider the propositions which can be 
asserted about a specific red color—that it is a pleasant color, that 
it is correlated with a certain wave frequency, that it was a favorite 
color of Keats’, ete., ete. Such assertions are genuine and extrinsic. 
To gape open-mouthed at the color is not to know anything about it, 
and to assert that it is what it is offers no information, being taken 
for granted in all genuine assertions about the color. What is pre- 
supposed in all real propositions is itself a mockery when offered as 
information to someone inquiring about a certain matter. 

Specificity or immediacy is a trait of all objects, intra-experien- 
tial as well as extra-experiential. With Dewey I base this thesis on 
the principle of continuity. However I do not lay claim to cer- 
tainty about such an appeal to a principle of continuity. It has 
often been abused. Empirically it is a fact that certain objects 
upon mixing or coming together bring about a state of affairs with 
different qualities. Qualitied things in interacting bring about a 
differently qualitied thing. Analogously extra-experiential quali- 
tied things in interacting bring about the intra-experiential qualitied 
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things. I can maintain such a position even though no specific qual. 
ity of this extra-experiential sort can be pointed to. 

The arguments adduced to prove that all specific quality is men- 
tal are unconvincing. Even those adduced to prove that certain 
qualities are mental succeed only in showing that they are perhaps 
organism-dependent for their very being and appearance. The 
problem of the ontological category in which all qualities fall is tre. 
mendously difficult. To treat the problem as if the mental, physi. 
eal, and logical exhausted the ontological categories is not very 
illuminating. There is the difficulty of strictly defining the mental. 
The physical it is true offers fewer difficulties. However to dump 
everything that does not fall into the physical and mental into the 
maw of the logical is not to be very discerning. On what basis 
should qualities and relations both fall into this category? My 
confusion becomes uncomfortably intense when logical being is 
finally said to subsist independently of physical and mental being. 
The latter may go hang for all logical being cares. It should be 
noted that I do not affirm that no quality can be mind-dependent in 
any sense. I think certaim qualities can be said to be mind-de- 
pendent and yet not mental. This sounds paradoxical, but is really 
commonplace. If it were a fact that physical action guided by mind 
resulted in a certain qualitative situation which possessed a quality 
which could not result otherwise (i.e., by accidental action), it would 
be possible to call such a quality mind-dependent in that sense. I 
assume that this is often the case, although I don’t feel that I could 
adduce any convincing argument to support it. To me it seems 
more than plausible that the sound produced by a complicated chord 
on a piano could not have been produced by nature spontaneously. 
I feel certain that this is the case with some qualities produced by 
products of art, although I would not be very certain that this is 
the case with any given specific quality produced by art. 

Certain specific qualities, those that are novel, can never be pre- 
dicted. This is tautologous. Indeed they were in no sense possi- 
bilities prior to their first actualization. To assert that every actual 
quality is a possible entity is sound, but it must be borne in mind 
that it becomes a possible quality only on the basis of its past actu- 
ality. Thus an element of radical contingency is present in the nat- 
ural world. To reduce all elements of specificity in the present 
natural world to a past state is an impious and wholly ungrounded 
faith. 

The greater number of specific qualities are wisps of being, et- 
joying evanescent existence in the natural world, but with no perma- 
nent qualitative lease on being in any other world. So they remain 
unnamed, for why name the fleeting and rare? Indeed, how name 
such puffs of being? Yet it is possible to have standards of certain 
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recurring specific qualities. A series of many different shades of 
color can be made. I obviously can not say all possible colors. 
For I do not think such a series is even theoretically possible. There 
may be no ‘‘all’’ when it comes to infimae species of colors. This 
incomplete series of colors may be used as a standard to settle dis- 
putes about colors. My friend says this cloth is blue of a certain 
shade and hue. I claim it is green of a sort. We go to the stand- 
ard series and match it with different colors, located at different 
spaces in the spectrum of colors. The conclusion is that one of us 
is color blind. If it is inquired whether the standard color has 
really remained unchanged between the intervals of looking at it, 
I answer: there perhaps is no identical color in the visually unsensed 
physical standards. In addition we don’t know that it has really 
reappeared unchanged. By this I mean we don’t know without 
doubt that the new qualitative apparition is identical to the past 
apparition. Yet we can proceed as if this were so, since we can not 
help believing what seems to be so. ‘We have tuning forks and color 
series but no pain series and pleasure standards and taste standards, 
for the conditions on which they depend are not subject to any great 
degree of control. So they serve no significant intellectual func- 
tion. 

Recent philosophers have so hopelessly floundered in speaking 
about science that I approach a statement about the connection of 
energetic transaction and specific quality with fear and trembling. 
May no scientist flay me for speaking nonsense, but may he take 
up my account of prima facie facts into a higher synthesis in which 
my wobbly ‘‘truths’’ secure stable status. I accept McGilvary’s 
account of perception in his article on ‘‘Perceptual and Memory 
Perspectives.’’ It seems that there is no energetic transaction be- 
tween the focus of a perceptual perspective and its contents. On 
the basis of certain energy transactions, between the molecular col- 
ony that is the physical object, the molecular medium and the 
molecular sense organs, nerves, and cortex, a perspective pops into 
being. Now I hold, and this is a commonplace in ordinary dis- 
course, that the organism reacts to the specific qualities of the per- 
ceived objects. In other words it reacts to pictorial universals, for 
all qualities are such universals. Thus universals of this sort are 
often responsible for physical action. In this sense they are dy- 
namic. We often desire universals and not unrepeatable entities. 
Specific qualities are inert in the sense that they do not cause the 
Perspective in which they appear, nor do they react on brute things. 
They are dynamic in that they are a causative factor in subsequent 
purposive behavior. They really react at a distance. 

To recapitulate, specific qualities are universal, subsistent in the 
Sense of universal, eternal in the sense of universal, capable of in- 
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gression and exemplification only metaphorically, presupposed by 
their defining class, in certain cases mind-dependent, but never men- 
tal, and last, dynamic in that they often induce at a distance and 
without energetic transaction purposive action in human beings. 


CHARLES Hopes. 
New YorkK CIty. 
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Idealism: A Critical Survey. A. C. Ewing. London: Methuen & 
Co., Ltd. 1934. viii+ 450 pp. 21s. 


This careful and judicious survey must be placed high on the list 
of recommended reading for that large class of American philosophers 
now controversially involved in the identification and evaluation of 
‘‘idealism’’ as a philosophy. The idealism here analyzed is ‘‘the 
view that there can be no physical objects existing apart from some 
experience’’ (p. 3). Mr. Ewing recognizes that the term has other 
uses, but considers their precise specification unimportant since, 
‘‘the term will soon die out except as the name for a past move- 
ment’’ (p. 5), and meanwhile it is important that we should draw on 
the resources of both idealists and realists for such insight as each 
can still afford. That current British thought, especially of the 
Cambridge School, may learn something of value from idealism, 
even while rejecting its central doctrines, is the thesis here presented 
and impressively verified in a detailed examination of epistemological 
idealism, the internality of relations, the coherence theory of truth 
and allied subjects. 

It is difficult to see how, within the limits of Mr. Ewing’s survey, 
a better job could have been done. The treatment of Bradley and, 
what is more uncommon, of Bosanquet, is sympathetic and under- 
standing, the analyses patient, exhaustive, and meticulously exact. 
Not only does the author help to clear up a number of current con- 
fusions, as e.g., that of representative perception with indirect 
cognition of physical objects, but on at least two main points he 
makes important modifications in the ‘‘realistic’’ doctrine from 
which his view of knowledge is derived. Thus (1) he defends 
coherence as a criterion of truth (p. 236), and (2) he holds that 
causation involves a rational connection such that ‘‘the world known 
by us constitutes a system in which every particular is linked to the 
rest of the system by a relation of logical entailment’’ (p. 187). 

The whole survey, however, is rather narrowly restricted. The 
issues discussed are mainly those of the theory of knowledge and of 
perception ; metaphysical problems get but a single chapter, and that 
the least satisfactory in the book. The theories analyzed are almost 
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all British (that of Kant is the one notable exception) and con- 
temporary. And the analysis is of that ‘‘minute’’ variety, cus- 
tomary at Cambridge, in which a hair perhaps—or even an epithet— 
divides the false and true, while facts that might have altered the 
verdict had they been considered before a verdict was reached, are 
disposed of with a rather high hand. Thus Mr. Ewing’s theory of 
physical objects is a model of ingenuity, and the conclusion reached 
that we have ‘‘a partially valid, non-inferential cognition’’ (p. 326) 
of physical objects which are ‘‘groups of unsensed sensa, i.e., of 
“entities which, as far as we ean tell, are not themselves sensed 
immediately by any percipients but are exactly the same in kind 
as the objects that we do immediately sense in perception’’ (p. 357), 
has a shade of advantage over the alternatives considered. But the 
evidence of the physical sciences, and of the use that scientists make 
of physical objects, as Meyerson, for example, has presented it, does 
not get counted at all. Hence we are left to wonder whether a dif- 
ferent selection of evidence might not have justified a very different 
conclusion. Within the limits of its current preoccupations, British 
philosophy at its best eventuates in just such precise, sensible, and 
inconclusive analyses as this. Whether those limits themselves need 
revision is a further question which Mr. Ewing does not raise. 
A. E. M. 


La Nature de la Connaissance et l’Erreur Initiale des Théories. 
Henry LEENHARDT. Paris: Félix Alcan. 1934. 351 pp. 35 
frances. 

The nature of knowledge, according to M. Leenhardt, is essen- 
tially biological. That does not mean that truth is to be measured 
by ‘‘survival value,’’ though it undoubtedly has survival value. It 
means rather that the various kinds of knowledge, conceptual as 
well as sensory, are conditioned by the animal organism; that the 
fundamental concepts of science and philosophy are refinements 
upon the animal’s adjustment to his environment. Such a thesis 
could lead perhaps to a variety of developments. In this book it 
leads to epistemological dualism, the difficulties and advantages of 
which are clearly seen by the author. The author is himself a 
biologist as well as a philosopher. 


G. B. 


The Spirit of Language in Civilization. Karu Vosster. Translated 
by Oscar Oeser. (International Library of Psychology, Phi- 
losophy and Scientifie Method.) New York: Harcourt Brace 
and Co. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 
1932. Pp. vii + 247. 

Without aid of the title page, the reader of this book would 
speedily be made aware of its German authorship. For it is essen- 
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tially and characteristically German, combining in piquant blend 
scholarly erudition and audacious speculation. Again without the 
information contained in the dedicatory letter to J. E. Spingarn 
one would recognize it to be a collection of separate papers strung 
together on the thread of a common theme. Its nine chapters deal- 
ing with varied aspects of language are quite clearly so many essays. 
And these prove to be uneven in scope, in interest, and in plausi- 
bility. 

The book, however, as a whole is provocative. Its erudition is 
devoid of pomposity and it is speculative in the best sense of that 
word—filled with tentative though far-reaching suggestions as to 
the psychological implications of language—as to its meaning for 
culture and for the life of nations. 

At the outset a distinction between language and mere conversa- 
tion is asserted. ‘‘The difference between language and conversation 
is that the former is unthinkable without a plurality as well as a 
community of persons. A single person, in however many parts and 
situations he may express himself, can never produce language, only 
conversation’’ (p. 14). Later on the author has much to say about 
these language communities, the essay on this subject being much the 
longest in the collection. That the genus has many species is in- 
dicated by the following observation: ‘‘Not every language com- 
munity is at the same time a community of peoples. A language 
can bring men together in a hundred different kinds of communities. 
Latin, to begin with, was the language of the Latin race. In the 
course of time it became the language of the Roman state, then the 
language of the Catholic church, and finally the paper language of 
scholars’’ (p. 120). 

As to the origin of tongues with their characteristic differences, 
Professor Vossler is emphatic that not environmental nor even 
ethnic factors but wse must be held responsible. ‘‘In the light of 
modern science no one dares to believe that climate and the nature 
of the soil have any influence on the speech of man. Nor has it ever 
been proved that there is a necessary connection between races and 
their language forms’’ (p. 81). And yet the bond between the ways 
of thought and action of peoples and the language forms which they 
evolve is an intimate one. It is now clear, we are told, ‘‘how each 
race fashions its own Weltanschauung, or rather the potentialities 
of a Weltanschauung; how by their language and through their 
language nations unfold their spiritual characters into living rela- 
tionships and interactions; and how there rests in the lap of each 
language a kind of predestination, a gentle urge to this or that way of 
thinking’’ (p. 131). The language that they speak becomes, more- 
over, to nations an important symbol of their national integrity. 
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‘‘Tolerance of national languages is a . . . later, tenderer form of 
human culture ... if I throttle my neighbour’s mother tongue in 
order to impose my own on him, what excuse can I have except that 
of conceit, which is made no better by the fact that it is a national 
conceit? For my neighbour’s language is his inner eye, his form of 
thought, with all its potentialities of expression, his spiritual child- 
hood and future’’ (p. 132). It is therefore to the credit of the 
ancient Romans that ‘‘they never made war on the languages of the 
countries conquered by them’’ (p. 118). 

But languages, because they have their being in use and because 
they must reflect living, changing thought, are not static, which 
means inevitably that they become increasingly differentiated. Even 
knowledge and interests shared by different peoples are variously 
reflected in their speech, fostering a continuous alteration of it con- 
forming to the individual genius of their race. ‘‘The characteristics 
of individual minds are not destroyed by common tasks and common 
competition, but are all the more emphasized, and instead of re- 
maining potential are forced into the light of achievement. That is 
why the differences between Italian and French, or between French 
and German, have become greater rather than smaller since the rise 
of the natural sciences. The essential differences in the structure 
of the sentence in the Romance and the Germanic languages, and 
between the order and the formation of words in French and Ger- 
man, as well as differences of accent, were less pronounced in the 
Middle Ages than they are now”’ (p. 204). Even borrowings are a 
manifestation of the ultimate individuality of each national speech. 
“T should like to believe,’’ Professor Vossler observes, ‘‘that the 
creativeness of a people with regard to sentiment and feeling is 
better studied in its so-called loan and foreign words, than in its 
linguistic heritage’’ (pp. 185-186). This view is, of course, plausi- 
ble, inasmuch as in the case of deliberate importation of foreign 
terms there is scope for the exercise of conscious volition controlled 
by national taste. That it is, however, in the last analysis the genius 
of the language itself that determines its growth is the view of the 
author. ‘‘In every national language there is an aesthetic will, a 
master builder. We do not attribute this force to a language, or 
invent it; it is the linguistic, individual unity of the language it- 
self’? (p. 187). Language as thus conceived is, so to speak, itself 
the artist. But it is also an art, subject to the laws by which all art 
must be evaluated. It may be compared with architecture. ‘‘In 
language as in architecture all meaningful ornamentation has a 
utilitarian function. The more closely ornament and structure are 
interwoven, the more style a language will have’’ (p. 136). 

Of all the sections of the book the most interesting is the fourth 
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chapter dealing with ‘‘New Forms of Thought in Vulgar Latin.” 
Its purpose is to demonstrate the interplay between a changing 
language form and a changing intellectual orientation. A most 
fascinating series of speculations is what we are here treated to— 
speculations which with all their daring appear for the most part 
plausible. 

The first item of change discussed is that of word order. The 
simpler and more straight-forward structure characteristic of vulgar 
Latin is interpreted as evidence of a more objective attitude, a shift 
from the ego-centrie to the altro-centric point of view. ‘‘In high 
Latin, the word order shows that the mental and spiritual interests 
of the speaker take first place, in Vulgar Latin those of the listener” 
(p. 54). ‘‘When the speaker of Vulgar Latin begins to attune his 
sentences to the ear of his listener rather than to his own natural 
inclination he begins to forsake the naive ego-centricity, individual. 
ism, and anthropomorphism of the classics. In his language he 
gradually develops the capacity for brushing aside the atmosphere 
of his personal feelings and entering that of others’’ (p. 55). 

A further indication of this postulated shift toward greater ob- 
jectivity is seen in the gradual decay of the passive form. The 
substitution of active for passive was a symptom of recovery from 
anthropomorphism, inasmuch as it was by means of the passive that 
states of suffering and feeling were attributed to the inanimate. 
Furthermore the scope and meaning of the active voice became 
altered as the passive voice fell into disuse. ‘‘It becomes wider, 
more neutral, and, as it were, more soulless. For natural events, 
for psychic experience, for emotional suffering and for purposive 
action there is only one verbal genus’’ (p. 56). But if new mental 
attitudes affected linguistic forms, these in turn were a provocation 
to further changes of mental orientation—‘‘a stimulus towards a 
new way of looking at things.’’ 

Like the passive voice, the modal forms—supine, gerundive, and 
future participle—were instruments of superstition. ‘‘They all ex- 
press an immanent destiny, a natural fate, which is at work in the 
processes of the universe, in human activity, in organic life, and in 
events as such’”’ (p. 59). It was only natural, then, that they too 
should have fallen into disuse. The widening of the domain of the 
indicative mood is similarly explicable. For example the use of the 
indicative in place of the subjunctive after quod is taken as evidence 
that ‘‘the interconnections of things and events were no longer felt 
anthropomorphically and mystically’’ (p. 71). It becomes ap- 
propriate to employ the indicative in dependent clauses because ‘‘To 
say or to believe something does not mean that it exists’’ (p. 70). 

That the future tense should have gone the way of these other 
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classical forms is to be accounted for quite simply as the result of 
popular tendencies. ‘‘There is hardly a language in which it [the 
future tense] is regularly used by the common people’’ (p. 61), and 
the reason is that the purely temporal conception of the future was 
always weak, the natural man’s attitude being one of willing, wish- 
ing, hoping, and fearing. 

Whether the undeniable fact of the ‘‘corruption’’ of classic Latin 
warrants all the psychological implications which Professor Vossler 
postulates must be left to the decision of the reader. Certainly 
without a complete reading of this chapter the passage with which 
it concludes must appear unduly confident and rather wildly specu- 
lative. ‘‘The Latin of the common people,’’ we are told, ‘‘moves 
and aspires from anthropomorphic, deterministic, intellectualistic 
forms of thought towards dualistic, concrete, practical, voluntaristic 
forms. From the mythical, pantheistic conception of the world it 
proceeds to the symbolic, the deeper, more psychic conception and 
presentation, thereby paving a way through language to the thought 
of the Middle Ages and of Christianity. Indeed, it is the road on 
which the Latin peoples progressed from antique to Christian ways 
of thinking’’ (p. 75). That the entire volume, and this chapter in 
particular, merits careful reading is in any case the opinion of the 
present reviewer. 


HELEN Huss PARKHURST. 
BARNARD COLLEGE. 


Die Urform der ‘‘Computatio sive Logica’? des Hobbes. Baron 
Cay von Brockporrr. Kiel: Karl J. Réssler. 1934. 33 pp. 
1.80 M. 


Von Brockdorff adds to his previous contributions to our knowl- 
edge concerning Hobbes by printing with editorial comments a 
brief manuscript in Hobbes’s handwriting from the Hardwick 
Papers in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire. The manu- 
script is in Latin and extends to a little more than four thousand 
words. It is a brief summary statement of the logical position which 
Hobbes developed in the first six chapters of De Corpore. Von 
Brockdorff estimates that it was written in 1653. 

No growth or change in Hobbes’s ideas can be traced between 
this brief writing of 1653 and the De Corpore of 1655 except possi- 
bly in one respect. In 1653 Hobbes wrote: ‘‘Philosophia est cor- 
porum proprietatum ex conceptis eorum generationibus . . . cog- 
nitio.’” In 1655 he altered the statement to read: ‘‘Philosophia est 
effectum sive phaenomenwn ex conceptis eorum causis seu genera- 
tionibus . . . cognitio.’’ The change from properties to effects or 
appearances (as his Latin is translated in the English version of 
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De Corpore in 1656) seems to indicate two things. One is the more 
complete abandonment of the Aristotelian conception of substances 
with their properties to the modern conception of nature as a system 
of mechanistic forces. The other is an increasing affiliation with 
the seventeenth-century conception of the qualities of sense-experi- 
ence as mental consequences of the impact of external bodies. There 
remained to the end, however, considerable confusion in Hobbes’s 
philosophy of nature, so that it is hard to put too much weight on 
single words in passages like those quoted. 
S. P. L. 


La vie de Frédéric Nietzsche d’aprés sa correspondance. Tecxtes 
choisis et traduits par GrorGES WALZ avec une préface biogra- 
phique du traducteur. Paris: Les Editions Rieder. 1932. 567 
pp. 

Détresses de Nietzsche. Louis Viaune. Paris: Félix Alean. 1932. 
viii +- 155 pp. 

Ernst Bertram: Nietzsche, essat de mythologie. Traduit de l’al- 
lemand sur la septiéme édition par Ropert Pirrov. Paris: Les 
Editions Rieder. 1932. 469 pp. 

To a student of philosophy the accidents of person and circum- 
stance are a distraction from his purpose, which is to understand 
theory for its own sake on its own terms, and yet they are an ac- 
cessory to that purpose, whispering their commentary between the 
printed lines. They are seldom more distracting and more necessary 
than in the case of Nietzsche; they must be used, and resisted. In 
this sense the three books here reviewed can be recommended to 
philosophers. 

Nietzsche’s letters are least distracting from theoretical analysis 
because through them he speaks in his own person. They are good 
reading, and besides the story of his life, which they present quite 
well, they afford intimate glimpses of personal relationships as not 
many letters of great men do. One learns thereby something of 
what it might have been to know and converse with the man, and 
retains a sense of human qualities not so readily obtained from his 
formal writings. Here and there direct comments on his ideas 
occur, and most important of all, one finds reflected something of 
the fiery anguish in which the philosophy was forged. This is not 
to say that the letters solve ultimate riddles, but they are one valu- 
able approach. 

A selection from the bulky and expensive complete correspond- 
ence is useful for all except specialists, and M. Walz has done his 
work well. The selection is larger than those which have already 
appeared in German and English, and has been provided with 
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facilities for reference more ample than theirs: explanatory notes, 
an index of proper names which identifies the less known, an index 
of passages which refer to Nietzsche’s works, an index of letters 
by correspondents, and a summary of the contents in chronological 
order. 

The correspondence is so rich in material that many good choices 
are possible and all are debatable. Of the letters to Gast, for ex- 
ample, M. Walz has slighted a number which are more interesting 
to a philosopher than those which he has included, doubtless because 
the primary purpose of his selection is biographical. Yet the re- 
viewer would suggest that M. Walz might have enhanced the value 
of his work if he had permitted himself greater liberty in the use of 
the scissors, cutting some letters more drastically to make room for 
other important passages. An otherwise dull letter will sometimes 
contain just a few lines which suddenly illumine deep vistas like a 
stroke of lightning. 

Special compliments are due to M. Walz for his clear, sym- 
pathetic, yet dispassionate biographical preface, which condenses 
about the salient facts an unusual amount of their significance. It 
is the best brief biography of Nietzsche known to the reviewer, and 
strikes the balance of justice better than most longer ones. 

The monograph of M. Vialle is a psychological essay. It does 
not profess to pass judgment on the truth of Nietzsche’s philosophy, 
nor does it attempt a complete portrait of the person. The author 
treats one major theme in the inner life of his subject as an illustra- 
tion of his psychological theory of divertissement, to which he al- 
ludes only in the preface of the present work. Taking the writings 
of Nietzsche as his data, he interprets them as the expression of an 
irreconcilable conflict between the desire for salvation and an ascetic 
intellect. The basic condition is incurable physical maladjustment. 
Confronted with this, the instinct of preservation seeks to escape the 
suffering self and take refuge in the absolute, but a lucid intelligence 
soon destroys the healing phantasy by discovering its hidden rela- 
tion to self-interest. Thus the struggle alternates between illusion 
and disillusion through stages which the chapter headings indicate: 
“The Religion of Pity,’’ ‘‘ Aesthetic Redemption,’’ ‘‘The Cult of 
Truth,’’ ‘‘The Superman,’’ ‘‘The Eternal Recurrence.”’ 

Psychological explanations of philosophy will doubtless always 
seem shallow to philosophers, and the reviewer prefers to leave the 
merits of M. Vialle’s psychology to the competence of specialists. 
But the work also gives an interpretation of Nietzsche’s thought, 
and in this the author has stylized the material more arbitrarily 
than the reviewer would consent to, has not shown himself suf- 
ficiently self-critical, sufficiently aware of the baffling complexities 
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of his subject and of the possibility of alternative hypotheses. He 
treats contemporary inspirations— the superman and the eternal 
recurrence—as successive, and generally emphasizes the mutations 
of Nietzsche’s thought at the expense of its real underlying con. 
tinuity of growth and struggle toward comprehensive synthesis, 
It is doubtful if Nietzsche ever made a cult of truth in quite the sense 
meant by the author, and there is no evidence that he ever embraced 
the religion of pity at all. 

Nevertheless M. Vialle has made his hypothesis interesting, and 
the work has value apart from its psychological thesis, as a study of 
some of the chief problems with which Nietzsche wrestles. 

Professor Bertram modestly styles his book ‘‘an attempt at a 
mythology,’’ and explains in the first chapter that, since great men 
are newly incarnated in the mind of each age, he aims to capture 
only the image of Nietzsche as it lives for our generation, and that 
he does not claim it to be the last, truest, or most profound of 
possible interpretations. Although intuitive in its treatment, this 
work is in a class apart from the contemporary school of creative 
biography, for it is justified by depth of understanding and sup- 
ported by a familiarity with the documents which few can equal. 
The wealth of telling quotations would be enough to redeem it, and 
they could only have been gathered by love, patience, and insight. 
Indeed it is specially these qualities, rather than any neat a priori 
theory, which the author brings to his subject. 

Symphonic in structure, the essay weaves many themes into an 
intricate whole, displaying amazing skill in counterpoint and the 
symbolic use of Leitmotiven. Its chapters form a series of semi- 
detached studies rather than a logical progression; each takes up a 
new thread in the total pattern, a method which the author likens 
to exploring a mountain by many approaches, all of which together 
yield complete acquaintance. The book can not be placed in any 
familiar category, but combines philosophy, biography, historical 
perspective, poetry, psychology, and mystic intuition in a manner 
possible only to the cosmopolitan faculties of the cultivated German 
mind. 

The content of this work can not be summarized, for its themes 
are too numerous and the unity which binds them haunts each one 
and lingers in the mind like music, but eludes formulation. Out- 
standing features are: a man of the North longing for, not possess- 
ing the South; a German in his inner confiicts, his self-transcend- 
ence, his striving towards culture, even in his hatred of things 
German; the last representative of the second German humanism 
which began with Herder and the heir of Luther, of Protestant 
defiance and loneliness, hovering in suspense between the past which 
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he destroys and a new world which he prophesies but can not build; 
the tragic expression of the inner incurableness of his century, the 
war between deadly enlightenment and longing for mystic religion. 

To some readers the book may seem to lack unity, but perhaps 
that is its truth to its subject. Certain it is that the author presents 
the defeated side of Nietzsche, sees him more as an end than as a 
beginning, but that is precisely because he considers him the em- 
bodiment of insoluble conflict. A philosopher may well adopt the 
purpose of discovering more unity and more positive achievement 
in Nietzsche than Professor Bertram indicates. But this work will 
remain of great value even for that purpose, feeding it with its 
riches and leading it on with the sense of something ever beyond 
analysis. Indeed if this masterpiece were literal mythology it would 
remain a thing of beauty for its own sake, and a distinguished land- 
mark in German literature. 

It goes without saying that one should read the Bertram and 
also Nietzsche’s letters in German if possible, but both deserve to 
be made accessible outside the language frontier. The reviewer has 
compared many passages of the translations with the originals and 
found them accurate. Professor Bertram’s prose in peculiarly un- 
translatable, and M. Pitrou has probably done as well with it as 
could be expected in French. 


GrorcE A. MorGAn, JR. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE. 


Carlyle and German Thought, 1819-1834. CHARLES FREDERICK 
Harroutp. (Yale Studies in English, LXXXII.) New Haven: 
Yale University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 1934. xii+ 346 pp. $2.50. 


A good piece of work, careful, well-documented, and readable. 
It covers the period during which Carlyle sought in German thought 
a support for his own convictions of the spiritual nature of the 
world, in contrast with the materialistic or skeptical trend he found 
in English and Scotch thought. Goethe was the great influence, 
though Carlyle hardly comprehended the range of Goethe’s per- 
sonality. Carlyle understood still less the deeper meanings of the 
philosophy of Kant, reading him in the light of Fichte’s moralism. 
Even Fichte, to whom Carlyle owed the form of enunciation of many 
of his doctrines, was known to him chiefly through a few of the more 
popular works. Other German authors had their occasional in- 
fluence, Novalis, Richter, Jacobi. Professor Harrold takes up the 
different elements that constitute Carlyle’s rather cloudy philosophy, 
and shows the connection of each with German thought. He brings 
out well how this Seotch Calvinist sought in Germany confirmation 
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of existent opinions or feelings, rather than a totally new point of 
view. 


H. T. C. 


Reality and Illusion. A New Framework of Values. RicHarp 
RotuscHiutp. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. 1934, 
442 pp. $3.50. 


This book is more important as a symptom than as a contribu. 
tion. It is an attempt, marked by a curious mixture of humility 
and grandiose pretentiousness, to offer a comprehensive philosophy 
of nature, life, and value for that abstraction repeatedly and vaguely 
specified in the text as ‘‘the modern man.’’ There is considerable 
internal evidence that the book is the work of an amateur, sincere, 
widely-read, and uncritical; there are random quotations out of 
context and apparently quoted with no sense of relative value from 
Oswald Spengler and Jonathan Swift, Einstein (from a negligible 
popular essay), Whitehead, Millikan, J. S. Mill, and Harry Elmer 
Barnes. There is an elaborate but not very clear organization of 
the text into Esthetics, Ethics, Religion, Organics (The Arts), 
Politics, the Quest of Happiness, the schema seems not clearly de- 
fined except by names, and there is considerable repetition. Terms 
like realism, idealism, the absolute are vaguely used, and historical 
material lightly generalized. The author writes that ‘‘we must not 
be misled . . . into the path of academic scholarship.’’ He has not 
been so misled. 

But the book is significant and sincere. It is an attempt to 
‘sketch out a comprehensive structure of values,’’ which will take 
into account ‘‘realities’’ other than the measurables of physics, (the 
author has clearly been reading, though not too clearly, Whitehead 
and Eddington). He insists on understanding the individual in 
terms of the organism on which he depends and any existence 
must be understood in terms of relations and values. ‘‘ Whatever 
a reality is, it must always represent a synthetic unity, an organiza- 
tion of minutiae which transcends the minutiae themselves in the 
same sense in which the reality of a water molecule transcends the 
reality of the component oxygen and hydrogen atoms’’ (p. 101). 
‘*We may thus speak of natural events as the creative or artistic out- 
bursts of a universal mind intent on achieving its own internal 
clarification’’ (p. 112). 

The book seems to be absolute idealism frankly moralized and 
estheticized. But the author might have waived scope in favor of 
analysis. As it is, his book will confuse the general reader for whom 
it is intended, and bewilder even more the professional student of 
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philosophy. It attempts too much and does too little and too 
verbosely. 


I. E. 


The Chinese Renaissance. Hu Surin. (The Haskell Lectures, 1933.) 


Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1934. xi+ 110 pp. 
$1.50. 


The attention of readers interested in the philosophical aspects 
of Chinese culture is called particularly to Chapter IV, ‘‘ Intellectual 
Life, Past and Present.’’ Here Dr. Hu Shih makes an admirable 
brief survey of the history of Chinese thought as a background for 
the present humanistic renaissance. He not only discusses the 
fundamental differences between Chinese and Western philosophic 
traditions, but outlines the circumstances that caused the pre- 
dominantly ethical and political interests of classic culture to yield 
during the last eight hundred years to a growing scientific interest. 
This theme is further illuminated in Chapter V, ‘‘Religion in 
Chinese Life.’’ The series of lectures as a whole should appeal to 
all who desire a competent account of the currents in Chinese cul- 
ture today as well as of the fundamental contrasts and interrelations 
between Eastern and Western thought. 


H. W. S. 
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ERKENNTNIS. Band 4, Heft 1. Sind die mathematischen Urteile 
analytisch oder synthetisch? Heimrich Behmann. Einige grund- 
legende Tatsachen der Worttheorie nebst Bemerkungen iiber die 
sogenannten unvollstandigen Symbole: Aarm Penttilad und Uuno 
Saarnio. A Methodological Consideration of the Problem of Psy- 
chometries: J. F. Brown. 

BULLETIN DE LA SOCI£TE FRANCAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 33° Année, 
No. 3. Les Aspects et les Enseignements de la Crise Economique 
Actuelle. Thése: Roger Picard. Discussion: G. Bénézé, C. Bouglé, 
L. Brunschvicg, A. Lalande, A. Landry, B. Lavergne, F. Pécaut, 
M. Winter. 

Rivista pi Finosoria. Anno XXV, No. 2. Meister Eckhart: P. 
Martinetti. Esistono delle leggi psicologiche?: E. Bonavertura. 
La logica di C. G. Bardili: G. Grasselli. Il saggio del Brentano 
sulla origine della conoscenza etica: C. Goretti. S. Agostino ha 
letto Platone?: G. Capone Braga. Edizioni e Studi Cartesiani: 
G. de Giuli. 

Logos. Anno XVII, Fase. 1-2. Tempo obbiettivo e tempo unico 
nella filosofia di H. Bergson: D. A. Cardone. Royce di fronte al 
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problema del male: R. Fedi. Il metodo cartesiano e la riduzione 
vichiana della filologia a scienza: G. Scerbo. Vincenzo Di Giovanni 
e Niccold Tommaseo: EL. Di Carlo. II pensiero filosofico di Francesco 
Fiorentino nella storia della sua formazione: D. Bosurgi. Il pro- 
blema della storia nell’idealismo moderno: N. Petruzzellis. Il con- 
cetto dell’ io nell’empirismo inglese: E. Garin. 

Anatysis. Vol. I, No. 4. ‘‘It all Depends upon the Purpose’’: 
John Lard. Right and Probable Consequences: J. O. Wisdom. 
The Genesis of Metaphysics: A. J. Ayer. Variables Again: Donald 
Sholl. On Instances: E. D. Phillips. The Origin in Experience of 
the Notion of a Physical Object: Daniel Cory. 

ArRCHIVIO pI Finosorra. Anno IV, Fase. 1. Il problema del 
‘‘Divino”’ e la critica filosofica: B. Varisco. Come si pone il 
problema religioso: U. Redanod. Il soprasensibile: C. Mazzanti. 
Religione e filosofia: G. Rosst. 

Sorentia. Vol. LV, N. CCLXIV-4. L’évolution de la notion 
du temps: S. Zawirski. La luce nel mare: F. Vercelli. A Recon- 
sideration of the Characteristics of Living Matter: D. M. Fraser. 
Harris. Das Problem der Erregung: H. Winterstein. N. CCLXV- 
5. Science et prise de conscience: L. Brunschvicg. The new hydro- 
gen: E. Rutherford. Die Hauptaufgabe der theoretischen Biologie: 
K. Sapper. Ricerche sulla popolazione: G. Gim. N. CCLXVI-6. 
Les hypothéses sur la circulation océanique profonde: C. Vallauz. 
Modelle und biologische Systeme: LZ. Asher. Modern Physiological 
Research: J. J. R. Macleod. Nuovi orizzonti nella storia della 
civilta indiana: A. M. Pizzagalli. 

Jung, Leo, editor. The Jewish Woman. (The Jewish Library, 
Third Series.) New York: The Jewish Library Publishing Com- 
pany. 1934. xiii+ 510 pp. $2.50. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Sixth International Moral Education Congress will be held 
at Cracow, Poland, under the patronage of the Polish Government, 
September 11 to 14, 1934. Membership subscription to the Con- 
gress is 10 shillings or equivalent and should be sent to the Treas- 
urer of the Polish Committee, Mme. Z. Zukiewiczowa, Koszykowa 9, 
Warsaw, Poland. Members will receive Congress papers, and copies 
will be posted to subscribers who can not go to Cracow. Informa- 
tion about the Congress may be obtained from H. L. Latham, 5527 
Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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